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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Visit to North Carolina. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
‘Dougan Clark’s, New Garden, N. Carolina, 
11th mo. 3d, 1851. 
_ “My Dear Brother J.—I had a letter put 
‘into the office on Seventh-day for brother N., 
sand now in regular course thou comest next. 
‘I often have had to remember thy remarks 
‘to me when we were about parting, ‘that the 
-eellar was a damp, unhealthy place and there 
were always steps to get out of it.’ I felt 
greatly discouraged at that time, with the 
‘prospect before me, and very many times 
“since I have been introduced into the same 
feeling, and sometimes exclaim, ‘I conld as 
soon lift a mountain as remove this weight.’ 
But my compassionate Master at times lifts 
- up the light of His countenance and the dark- 
ness fleeth away. 
“T know for such a service as I have be- 
lieved myself called into, and also for appoint- 
-ing meetings, it requires deep exercises and 
baptisms preparatory thereto, and I do desire 
_to pass through all that is necessary to pre- 
“pare me for a right fulfillment of my present 
mission. 
_ “In N.’s letter I brought us travellers to 
within eight miles of Deep River, where the 
| Yearly Meeting is held, or rather the Select 
Yearly Meeting. 

“P. had been poorly some days and we had 
to travel by short stages on his account. We 
_ found on Seventh-day morning, he was too 
- poorly to go on, so we left him at the tavern 
_ in bed, the landlady being a kind friend. John 
- Hutchins and wife went on with us to the 
Select Meeting. 

“Their queries are much as our own. 

_ Daniel Barker was liberated to visit all the 
_ Yearly Meetings on this continent. 

~ “On First-day morning the landlord took 

M. and me to Deep River, where a large com- 

_ pany was convened. Here M. and I parted, 

she returning to P., while my friend Nathan 

Hill took me in his gig to a Friend’s house to 

dine, and then to Dougan Clark’s. I received 


a kind welcome; but still a great feeling of 
loneliness presses upon my spirits, not having 


my companions with me, and no tidings from 
P. since yesterday morning. 


“To-day the certificates were read and all 


the epistles including the general one, a com- 
mittee set apart to essay answers, and several 
young women appointed to copy the epistles. 

“hird-day morning. My spirits were 
cheered last evening by a note, from M., say- 
ing that P. was better, and looked towards 
getting here to-day. She remarks, ‘I doubt 
not, though thou mayest feel as stepping on 
a sea of glass, if in patient confidence thou 
possessest thy soul, there will be a safe place 
for thee to abide in. Ifno further command 
is given thee than to sit still and suffer with 
the dear Master, which is greatly to be pre- 
ferred and desired, rather than to attempt to 
feed the flock from a wild vine, and to water 
it from a spring He never caused to flow.’ 

“Thus, thou seest, my brother, Iam greatly 
blessed in having a faithful elder to watch 
over, and also to enter into sympathetic feel- 
ing with me. Dear P. is a quiet burden-bearer, 
able to enter into close exercise and sym- 
pathy. 

“T hardly feel at liberty to say much re- 
specting the state of things here. We have 
mostly met with great kindness from Friends. 
I do earnestly desire their preservation on 
the immoveable Rock Christ Jesus, against 
which the present contending winds and 
waves will beat in vain. 

“They have become a very reduced body ; 
every year many removing West, so that their 
meetings are very small. Some are removing 
on the plea of slavery, and others because of 
their reduced numbers, desiring to bring up 
their children in the neighborhood of Friends. 
In one meeting we were lately at, 40 Friends 
had removed in the last year, men, women 
and children. 

“The soil in Carolina is very different from 
Tennessee. There limestone abounds, and 
with comparatively small expense they can 
improve the land. Here it is a sandy, loose 
soil, soon worn out and but little pains taken 
in many places to improve it. Hundreds of 
acres turned out, with young pines growing 
up, and their by-roads taken through the 
fields. 

“ We have seen but little of the sufferings 
of the blacks. Many of them are well clad 
and look happy and contented; it has become 
unpopular to abuse them in this State. Though 
the laws forbid their being educated, yet we 
are informed the masters sometimes trans- 
gress and instruct them. 

“JT doubt not, my brother, and thou dear 
L., often remember your absent sister with 
cries for her preservation. I do at times feel, 
even when bound as with fetters, that my 
friends are interceding on my behalf. I feel 
a little lifted up this morning, but I know not 
what the day may bring forth. ‘Put on the 
whole armor of light that ye may withstand 
the fiery darts of the adversary, and having 
done all to stand.’ A great mercy truly to 
stand fast, firm, immoveable in the present 
day of contention. My faith is a little con- 


firmed this morning in the declaration, ‘Who 


is he that shall harm you, if ye be followers 
of that which is good; again, ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are His,’ those that truly 
love and fear Him, and desire above all things 
to follow Him faithfully in the way they ap- 
prehend He is leading them. 

“May you, dear brother and sister, be 
strengthened to fill up your measure of use- 
fulness in the Lord’s church and family.” 


“ New Garden, 11th mo. 4th. 

“Here I am at the house of Nathan Clark: 
his parents are inmates with him; he hasa 
nice wife, and all the kindness that can be 
‘showed, is bestowed upon me; yet there is a 
feeling of great loneliness pressing upon my 
spirit, dear P. and M. being away, and I sur- 
rounded by strangers. I often retire to my 
snug room, adjoining the sitting room, where 
I can sit silently and contemplate my present 
situation, and ask help of Him, who regardeth 
my very low condition, and knoweth the 
breathing of my soul to Him for preservation. 

“My portion has mostly been, through the 
two select meetings and the two meetings for 
business that have occurred, deep, silent wad- 
ing, as I have apprehended with the suffering 
oppressed seed. But I scarcely feel at liberty 
to open my lips to any one on the present 
state of society, and I have felt throughout 
this journey my lips sealed on these subjects, 
except to my companions. I came not to 
enter into controversy, but as my Master may 
open my mouth, to draw to the dear Saviour, 
the way, the truth, and the life, which will 
preserve all in the safe enclosure, who come 
in living faith and abide with Him. 

“T feel much for the dear Friends of this 
Yearly Meeting, and hope their eyes will be 
anointed to see things as they really are. 

“ Ags tomy future prospects all seems closed 
up for the present, my dear companions being 
absent. How I should love to spend this 
evening with them, but they are more than 
twelve miles distant from us, so that it cannot 
be accomplished. 

“ Sixth-day evening. Sorrow may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
After we had been in meeting yesterday for 
some time, P. and M. rode up to the meeting- 
house—he having reclined in the carriage. 
They stopped in the yard, and Nathan Clark 
brought them home and had them fixed com- 
fortably. 

“We have had an epistle of advice read 
amongst us from London Yearly Meeting on 
the present difficulties, addressed to the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, and also an epistle 
from Dublin addressed to its own members, 
by a committee appointed from their Yearly 
Meeting to visit the subordinate meetings. I 
thought it one of the best productions we had 
read amongst us, and supposed it came from 
their Meeting for Sufferings, yet I did not 
hear how. 

“ First-day morning. My mind this morn- 
ing is favored with more quiet than at some 
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other seasons, and a grain of faith extended 
in that arm which has hitherto helped me 
even in the hour of need. Last evening I 
thought I seldom felt more deep depression, 
or the enemy of all good nearer to cast down 
my confidence in the never failing help of 
Israel’s Shepherd. But there is safety .in 
those proving seasons, when no human aid 
can reach; nothing to depend upon but that 
arm mighty to save and able to deliver in the 
hour of extremity. His poor servants have 
often to wait long and wrestle a whole night 
season, without experiencing the least dawn- 
ing of the day; but if with Jacob they can 
livingly say, ‘I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me,’ in His own time he will arise 
with healing in His wings and the soul is 
made to rejoice and sing His praises as on 
the banks of deliverance.” 


(To be continued.) 


Courteousness, 

There are some virtues, the outward ex- 
pression of which can, with tolerable correct- 
ness, be counterfeited by those who do not 
possess them; and a feeling of suspicion and 
distrust is often naturally awakened as to the 
genuineness of the principle, even when there 
is an external manifestation of it. Kindness 
and benevolence find their natural expression 
not only in generous deeds and self-sacrificing 
efforts, but in lesser acts of kindness; in looks, 
tones and gestures of civility, deference and 
courteousness, which are so winning and 
pleasing that it is no wonder they are fre- 
quently counterfeited. There are not want- 
ing those who, actuated by selfish motives, 
and seeing the admiration and affection yield- 


ed to a kind and courteous bearing, endeavor 
to produce the fruit, without cultivating the 
root. Such efforts are often attended with a 
certain decree of success, until some real sac- 
rifice is required, when the selfish nature that 
has been hidden under a false exterior is 
brought to light, and the politeness is found 
to be artificial and soulless. Such discoveries 
lead many excellent persons to undervalue 
and depreciate courteousness. We often hear 
the remark, “It is no matter about the man- 
ners so long as the heart is right ;” and we not 
unfrequently see the truly generous man re- 
pressing the natural outflow of his emotions, 
and performing benevolent actions in the 
most ungracious manner. Such persons make 
a serious mistake; one which, if persisted in, 
will lessen the good they can impart, and the 
happiness they can receive. 

The pleasure conferred on others by kind 
and courteous manners is not measured by 
the value of the benefit itself, but by the 
grateful sensation of being the object of kind- 
ness and cordiality. The civility in itself may 
bring no palpable advantage, may require no 
material sacrifice, may involve neither loss 
nor trouble, and may be only respectful at- 
tention or a kindly inquiry, or an effort to re- 
lieve embarrassment, yet it may conduce more 
to the happiness of him who receives it, than 
the most expensive charity. The money of 
the generous will relieve distress and incite 
gratitude, but he who brings the grasp of cor- 
diality, the smile of sympathy, the delicate 
and kindly attention, throws sunshine into 
the heart that no material benefit can convey. 
Though few have it in their power to give 
money largely, all can bestow courtesy with- 
out reserve, and it will increase by its liberal 


diffusion. 


Courteous manners not only convey happi- 
ness in large measure to the recipients, but 
also to their possessor. Every one who does 
a gracious action feels its reward immediately 
in a conscious satisfaction that can never fol- 
low a guuff, haughty or repellant mood. Chil- 
dren trained to be polito and gentle are al- 
ways happier than if suffered to disregard the 
feelings of their companions. The pleasure 
that follows the exercise of power is always 
heightened when directed into beneficent 
channels, and this power, so often thought to 
be confined to the rich, is in truth possessed 
by every one of us. It is also eminently ex- 
pansive in its nature. Justice and generosity 
can at most be exercised only on a limited 
scale; even patriotism concerns a single na- 
tion, but the virtue of civility knows no ex- 
ceptions. Every one we meet, from the dear- 
est friend to the utter stranger, may claim 
some tribute at our hands. Good-will may be 
shown in countless ways, and carries with it 
a cheerfulness and animation that more than 
compensates for the effort it may cost. 

Let no one then despise a courteous bear- 
ing, or neglect the lesser amenities of life. 
They will render the disposition itself more 
lovely, for every emotion is strengthened by 
natural expression, and weakened by repres- 
sion. While ever shunning the false coin of 
a cold etiquette, that springs from no gentle 
emotion, let us cherish the natural expression 
of a kind spirit, and thus lighten the burdens 
of the sorrowful, and add to the cup of joy 
that all may taste—Public Ledger. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

To her friend Mary Mickle, she writes, 
“11th mo. 15th, 1844. * * * Thou wilt 
readily believe the loss we have sustained, 
since thou wast with us, has come pretty 
closely home to the feelings of some of us.* 
To myself the deprivation has been a trying 
one, although I did feel when the moment of 
separation came, better prepared to make the 
sacrifice than I had believed could be the case. 
I did feel indeed tenderly attached to him, 
and know I have sustained in bis death the 
loss of a true friend. Thou knowest perhaps 
as well as most, the tenderness of his feelings; 
how ready he was to sympathize in the suffer- 
ings of others ; and how cordially always the 
hand of affection was stretched out towards 
those he felt freedom with. But it is not to 
individuals alone the loss is a heavy one. 
Though one of the more hidden ones, the 
church must feel it; and our little meeting 
most particularly. He was nearly concerned 
for the spread and prosperity of the Truth, 
and was a living and zealous wrestler for it. 
The state of things amongst us, was often 
cause of discouragement to him, which he 
frequently took occasion to express, particu- 
larly within the last few weeks of his life; 
the general unsettlement; the deep interest 
taken by some of our members in the stirring 
political debates of the day; the increased 
prevalence of the love of the world; and the 
want of that deep inward dwelling whereby 
we should be enabled to see, and qualified to 
act for the good of the church, led him to fear 
that deeper trials than those we have passed 
through, awaited, and that we should stand 


* That of Joseph Miller, a worthy elder of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. ‘ 
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but feebly in the contest, if we stood at all. — 
To find such an one taken from our ranks at | 
such a juncture, is well calculated to lead the | 


mind into a deep consideration of how the 
breach should be filled. Methinks could those 
who now wade along feebly, threatened some- 
times, nay oftentimes with the overwhelming 
flood, by an additional weight of exercise and 
concern, be enabled to fill up the void, that 
the Truth suffer not in the little company 
here, there are that would be willing to bear 
it. But the result must be left to Him, be- 
lieving that power is with Him; and that He 
can and will, as spirits are yielded to Him, 
yet work for his great name’s sake, and out 
of the very stones of the street as it were—if 
the children are unfaithful—raise up children 
unto Abraham. *% * * ” 

“T have thought it was cause of great con- 
cern (and must be felt to be so) to the exer- 
cised members of a meeting, when their fellow- 
members are so careless of so important a 
duty as not to be willing to sit down with 
their friends the little interval our religious 
meetings claim. Well, if nothing can rouse 
them, they must take the event of their 
choice. Their friends can but continue to 
pray for them, and in their own particulars, 
labor against the discouragement such luke- 
warmness brings. I thought something like 
sympathy arose in my heart towards some of 
you on account of it. There is great beauty 
in the expression of Samuel to the children of 
Israel: ‘God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lord in ceasing to pray for you.’ 

“Tt is affecting to hear of the situation of 
our friends J. and H. Whitall. They have 
much to bear in the way of outward trouble ; 
but He that dispenses or permits it, can afford 
the balm of consolation in the same or greater 
proportions. I very much admire the touch- 
ing staidness and repose of character of some 
I sometimes meet with, who have been ‘re- 
fined through sufferings.’ If it does not seem 
to thee presumptuous, I should be glad thou 
would offer them my love. We do not seem 
ready yet to part with them.” 

“11th mo. 16th. * * * Thy expressions of 
sympathy are acceptable tome. Thou need 
not be afraid to introduce hints of caution, 
advice, or even rebuke, if thou seest it need- 
ful. Honest friends are an especial treasure. 
Weakness and fear are my daily companions, 
but I trust I am enabled at seasons to exer- 
cise a little faith in that Arm which has led 
me hitherto. It must be so, or I should fall 
utterly. Thou speaks of the ‘future.’ I leave 
that, and am thankful I can do so. Well, 
there is no place so dark but His light can 
enlighten it: no region so desolate but His 
love can reach, and make it a desirable home. 
He is all; and we are promised all in Him. 
Through and over discouragement let us press 
after this treasure. There is no reserve in 
the assurance ‘In due season ye shall reap if 
ye faint not.’ I would thy sorrowful heart 


was comforted ; and have no doubt it will be - 


in the right time. ‘Is anything too hard for 
the Lord? Bear with me, if thy heart is 
closed yet against things like these. I know 
the extremity.” 

To a beloved invalid she thus writes, pro- 
bably about this time: * * * “TJ feel near 
and tender interest in every thing that be- 
longs to you always. For thy present state 
of health I am concerned, and hope thou wilt 
use all means within thy reach that will be 
likely to benefit it. 


. 


| 


| 1843.” 


_ Besides youth is the proper time so to employ 


- characteristic of our early years. 


; * 
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“Do not give place to discouragement in|learn to obey thy Heavenly Father, and be-|retirement before the Lord, seems to be from 


vany particular, but look above it. I know it 
jis hard work to maintain equanimity when 
your strength is far below our emergencies, 
but his blessing is to all conditions it He is 
sought in it, and that is all and everything. 
I try to look to it even in those low intervals 
‘wherein the language seems applicable, ‘the 
waves cover thee;’ and they are often wit- 
messed. My heart very nearly salutes thee, 
‘and biddeth thee affectionately farewell.” 
© 12th mo. 11th. 
death seems to be repeating his visits to our 
little company. Though truly painful are 
‘these’ final separations, such events, I think, 
are calculated to be eminently profitable. We 
may gather at the grave side, not only to see 
the remains of a departed friend or neighbor 
consigned to their last resting place, but to 
ask ourselves how it stands with us in rela- 
“tion to so awful a matter; and whether our 
day’s work has kept pace with the day, and 
that witness for God in every bosom, allowed 
the place our everlasting safety and happiness 
demands for it. . 
* *« * «We had need to seek wisdom at 
the fountain Head, for how much cause have 
we to see that the judgment of man is fallible. 
The ‘quiet habitation,’ free from outward 
noises, oh how desirable! My soul faints 
often under its apprehensions for myself, and 
for the things nearest to it; but our preserva- 
tion is in the Truth, and there is none out of 
it. ‘In me is thy help; and he still manifests 
himself to his people as a leader.” 

The following letter to one of her nieces 
upon going from home to school, then a child 
of about eleven years, is dated “1st mo. Ist, 

) As it did not come to hand in time 
to be inserted according to date, we give it a 
place here:—“I seem disposed to manifest 
my remembrance of thee by a few lines, a 
favorable opportunity offering to forward 
them. * * * And now, my dear girl, as ad- 
vantages are offered thee for mental instruc- 
tion, fail not to improve them. Opportuni- 
ties wasted in youth can hardly afterward be 
made up to us by the most diligent study. 


ourselves. After-life brings with it its own 
appropriate duties, and takes from us the 
‘readiness of storing the memory, so much the 


Sober, 
steady, persevering habits of industry will do 
more for thee than thou art now aware of. 
Learn to do one thing ata time. Suffer not 
thy mind to be occupied with every little 
matter that might interest it, when thou un- 
dertakes to study thy lessons: thou wilt find 


such a habit a great advantage to thee, and 
- the habits thou forms now, thou wilt find to 


have more or less influence on thy after life. 


_.* * * These are things I want thee to think 


of seriously ; thy play hours, with thy dispo- 
sition, will afford thee relaxation enough. 
Thou may reflect! upon sober advice, given 
seasonably, without any disadvantage or im- 


* proper curb to youthful sprightliness. And 


there is a monitor implanted in thy own bo- 


som, to whose dictates 1 do earnestly desire 
thee to give diligent heed. I do not for one 
moment doubt thou hast heard its voice, dis- 
quieting thee when thou hast done wrong, 
and producing feelings of satisfaction and 


- comfort when thou hast been favored to resist 


an inclination to evil, and to do what is right. 
Oh! that I could persuade thee that it is by 
an attention to this alone, thou canst ever 


come.a dutiful and obedient child unto Him. 
It is this that teaches young and old, and is 
placed in the minds of very little children, to 
instruct them in all that is good; to qualify 
them to fill up their measure of duty here; 
and to prepare them as they are obedient to 
its instructions, for eternal happiness here- 
after. We are apt to think when we are 
young, that these things belong to old age ; 
but I am very sure if we put them off when 


* * The messenger of/our Heavenly Father calls us to attend to 


them, we can hardly attain afterwards that 
strength and ability to serve him, an early 
attention would have endowed us with.” 

No date. “It is true as I said, that I had 
been thinking of thee more than usual for the 
past two or three days, and had thought of 
telling thee so: but remembering from whence 
alone true help can spring, I had forborne, 
though knowing well that living efficacy 
sometimes attends a word'in season ; and that 
it is found ‘good’ to the quickened taste. No 
doubt according to their measures, that sym- 
pathy exists between the living members of 
a living body, and agreeably to the saying of 
the apostle, they are permitted at seasons to 
suffer, as well as to rejoice according to it. 
No doubt it is meet that these trials of our 
faith should occur, and that they are neces- 
sary, purifying, subjecting seasons, and that 
they are found as they are patiently abode 
under, to work in the Good Hand for our 
good. Patience then is our watchword. ‘Ye 
have need of patience,’ is an expressive exhor- 
tation, and perhaps it will be found the thing 
that is necessary on thy part—remembering 
the declaration, ‘In your patience possess ye 
your souls.” Iam tried and proved myself, 
and earnestly desire to be found faithful.” 

Her diary is continued, under date “2d mo. 
1845. Tears were singularly my meat yester- 
day, and I feel heavy-hearted to-day. The 
enlivening presence of Him, whom to know 
is life, has seemed latterly, as to any sensible 
refreshing feeling of it, much withdrawn, and 
my poor soul left much in darkness and 
poverty. But through mercy, I am enabled 
to accept it only as a vicissitude in the Lord’s 
year. I know his hand is not shortened at 
all that it cannot save, nor his ear grown 
heavy. Even the children of the bride-cham- 
ber must mourn when the bridegroom is not 
with them; and the grand matter seems to 
be to reap the ‘ hidden’ benefit such dispensa- 
tions are calculated, and no doubt designed to 
afford. There is much, very much in these 
days of high profession and carnal ease, to 
weigh down the spirit. Death also has been 
robbing me of my treasures ; and I feel, from! 
the effects of his arrows in the hand of the 
unerring Disposer, laid naked and bare. In- 
deed, dark clouds veil my outward horizon. 
May they tend to cleanse the inward eye, and 
fix it immutably upon the unchanging Sun of 
the soul. Amen.” 

“Yearly Meeting, 1845. I have been brought 
to believe there is no place of safety but that 
of deep inward retiredness before the Lord ; 
that therein we may be kept from any course 
of action but what His pure Spirit leads us 
into. Israel formerly was commanded to re- 
frain from journeying while the cloud rested 
upon the tabernacle; and the true spiritual 
Israel must still, if they journey on safely, 


know His Spirit to lead them into all the 


movements his blessings can be expected to, 
and' 


rest upon. Stillness, inward watchfulness, 


day to day my watchword.” 

“dth mo. Felt an engagement to-day, ac- 
cording to my measure, to hold up the chris- 
tian path as one of continual labor and con- 
flict; and that our privilege was not in an 
exemption from suffering, but in the liberty 
of looking to our merciful Redeemer as a help 
and resource through all. The subject was 
more fully carried out by a dear friend. It 
was pleasant to find our feelings in unison. 
He noticed particularly the temptations the 
christian was liable to; greater almost in pro- 
portion to his advancement. My mind was 
much turned to that part of the subject.” 


(To be continued.) 


Scientific Scraps. 

The Invention of Vulcanized Rubber.—After 
long years of effort and of disappointment, 
Charles Goodyear stood apparently as far as 
ever from the attainment of his object; until, 
one day, while in earnest conversation regard- 
ing his proposed invention, he emphasized an 
assertion by flinging away at random a piece 
of rubber combined with sulphur that he held 
in his hand. The fragment fell upon the 
stove, was subject to a higher heat than that 
to which he ever ventured designedly to sub- 
ject the material; and when it was recovered, 
it was found to possess the qualities for which 
he had sought so long; cold did not harden 
and heat did not soften the water-proof and 
elastic mass. And thus sprang forth the germ 
of an invention that has built up anew branch 
of manufacturing industry, given employment 
to thousands of operatives, and added in 
myriad forms to the conveniences of life.— 
American Artisan. 

The Uses of Paper—There are very few 
articles applied to so many useful and orna- 
mental purposes as paper, and although it 
may be remarked that we are behind some of 
the Oriental nations, China and Japan, for | 
instance, in such application, yet, judging by 
the progress we have made within a few years, 
we may be expected soon to be in advance of 
those semi-civilized people whom we seem to 
be copying after. ‘he opinion has been ex- 
pressed that, at no very distant period, houses, 
and even large ships, may be made in greater 
part or wholly of paper Japan produces ex- 
cellent water-proof clothing from paper, and 
with proper treatment this material may be 
rendered sufficiently tenacious, and, imbued 
with water-proof qualities, may be a better 
covering for naval purposes than the wooden 
planks or iron sheets now used. 

In looking over the uses which the Orien- 
tals have made of paper, we find that, besides 
serving for books and writing materials, it is 
employed in the fabrication of screens and 
partition walls, for trunks, boxes, cases, cloth- 
ing, handkerchiefs, ,twine, &e. It is fabrica- 
ted to resemble leather, and is so used for 
saddles. 

We have imitated those nations in some of 
our applications; for instance, since the price 
of leather has been so much enhanced, paper 
has become to some extent a substitute in the - 
manufacture of travelling trunks, and forms 
so good an imitation that the deception is 
almost complete. 

An establishment in Massachusetts is now 
engaged in the manufacture of paper belting 
as a substitute for the leather belts formerly 
used, and it is stated that one paper belt, 75 
feet long and 8 inches wide, has been in use 
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for several months, and shows good service.|the utensils can be placed in an oven till water 
As substitutes for wood we find that paper|boils in them; placed in the sun at the hot- 
has been for some time used in roofing, for|test season, or exposed to the severest cold, 
poxes, and table-tops ; and more recently for| without the slightest effect on them. Where 


pails, buckets, and barrels, which are claimed 
to be superior in many, if not in all respects, 
to the material they displace, and are repre- 
sented as resisting wear and tear, and the 
action of the elements, better than wood or 
iron. 

. The high price and also scarcity of cotton, 
not long ago, induced us to follow out an 
Oriental idea, and we had quite a passable 
twine, with which to tie up parcels contained 
in paper wrappers, made of the same material 


wood would rot and iron rust, these articles 
are unaffected, and with proper usage would 
be as good as new. In pails, there is an ad- 
vantage that water will not taste of the 
material and will never soak, and they will 
not fall in pieces; they are lighter than the 
wooden pail, and, being a non-conducter of 
heat, will keep water cool. The articles are 
coated with a vegetable composition which, 
even if it does wear off, does not affect their 
durability, and does not injure them except 


as the wrapper itself. A chemical prepara jin appearance.—American Artisan. 


tion gives us a paper that takes the place of 
parchment, which it so strongly resembles 
that it takes the name of “ parchment paper.” 

Tn lieu of cloth, we have used ornamental 
paper for tapestry and carpets, for curtains, 
and in our clothing we employ it in cuffs, col- 
lars, bosoms, and buttons, hats and bonnets, 
and it has been gravely proposed to substi- 
tute it in the manufacture of shirts, skirts, 
hosiery, and other under-clothing. It has 
also entered into the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. 

In building houses it has become the prac- 
tice for the builders to buy the doors and 
windows already made. It is now proposed 
to supply them in like manner with the walls 
and ceilings, in the form of slabs, to be used 
as a substitute for lath and plaster. These 
slabs are made of cane fibre,—a cheap mate- 
rial obtained from the cane of the Southern 
canebrakes, by disintegration effected by the 
explosive force of steam, and costing about 
$10 a ton, mixed with clay, resin, size, and 
other cheap materials. The cane fibre is also 
made into paper of various kinds. 

The following advantages are claimed for 
this new building material: In a few hours 
all the walls and ceilings of a house can be 
put up by nailing them to the ordinary bat- 
tens upon which the laths are nailed. The 
work can be done in winter as well as in sum- 
mer time, and no drying is required. The 
fibrous slabs do not warp, crack, break, peel, 
crumble, nor decay; and they keep out damp, 
heat, and cold, better than lath and plaster. 
They are somewhat similar, but asserted to 
be superior to the panels or wainscoting 
found in many palaces and mansions in Eng- 
land. Their cost is said to be less than half 
the cost of common lath and plaster. It is 
proposed to make them fire-proof and water- 
proof, that they may serve for roofs and outer 
walls of houses better than clapboards and 
shingles. 

According to the estimates which have been 
made, the cost of an ordinary cottage house 
will be very much less than the present cost 
of a frame house of the same size; and it is 
claimed fibrous slab houses can be erected in 
less than one-fourth of the time now required 
to erect other houses. 

One of the late uses of paper is its applica- 
tion in the manufacture of pails, wash-basins, 
pans, spittoons, &c.; and, strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true that the above 
articles—as made by the American Papier 
Mache Manufacturing Company of Green- 


Walter Brown of Portland, the “Argus” 


Sarcopsylla (Pulex) Penetrans. 

Having had some personal acquaintance 
with the doings of this insect, allow me to 
make a few observations suggested by the ac- 
count of it in the “Guide to the Study of 
Insects,” p. 390. “The best preventatives 
(Webster gives preventives) against its attacks 
are cleanliness, and the constant wearing of 
shoes or slippers when in the house, and of 
boots when out of doors.” 

As I was not in the habit of going entirely 
barefooted, I cannot say whether I would 
have been more troubled by the nigua (Span- 
ish)—or jigger (Florida), or chigoe or chique 
(French); bicho is applied to almost any sort 
of bug—than with shoes, or with shoes and 
stockings; and as I never wore boots I am 


says, has brought home a new paper boat, of|not sure how much protection they would 


the Walters’ patent, from a model of his own. 
This boat is 314 feet long, 12 inches wide, 
and weighs but 22 pounds. The lightest 
wodden boat ever built of similar dimensions 
weighed 41 pounds. The most singular part 
of the matter is that the boat is more than 


have afforded in either case. I imagined too 
that I was not unmindful of cleanliness—in 
general. By this it is not to be understood 
that I was not at times hardly presentable. 
I may even confess that I was sometimes dirty 
—yea, very dirty. I went into the woods 


four times stronger than one of wood. All of}among the bushes and tall grasses often drip- 


it, save where the sculler sits, is gas tight, so 
that in the event of a race, sufficient gas may 
be taken into it to reduce its weight to 8 
pounds. The displacement of water by such 
a eraft will be very much less than that ofa 
wooden boat, and the same exertion will pro- 
pel it proportionately faster. Its strength is 
also a great advantage. 


For “The Friend.” 
STANZAS. 


Say, golden courts and palaces above, 
Are ye not lighted by the beams of love, 
Reflected from the heavenly Father’s eye, 
And richly canopied with nightless sky ? 
High v’er the enjoyments and the ills of life, 
With blisses and immortal pleasures rife. 
Can such bright prospects fail to lure the soul, 
Her flight to wing for the celestial goal? 
Immortal peace to prove no mortal knows, 
Like a broad sea eternally which flows, 
Deeply serene amid the calm repose. 

Salem, Iowa. 

see gs aS 


Selected. 
IN THE MID SILENCE. 
In the mid silence of the voiceless night, 
When chased by airy dreams the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my heart, 

Some*vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 

In token of anticipated ill— 

My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 


For, oh! in spite of past and present care, 
Or any thing beside—how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 

My God, with Thee! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night,. 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour,, 

More blest than any thing my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire 

Of all that it can give or take from me? 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


—_——__++—__ 


Let no one imagine that the vain excuses 


point, L. L., from a chemically prepared pa- of the creaturely heart will avail with Him 
per—are superior in many respects to any who has only given us talents for His use, 
others before made. The paper from which and who has expressly assured us, He will not 
these articles are manufactured is rendered jfail to require His own at the hands of each 
impervious to the action of water or acids ; of us with usury. 


ping with water. Sometimes I slid or rolled 
down the hills, or slipped up in the muddy 
roads. I had to climb trees,—yes, shin up 
them, and when wet too,—or miss the flowers 
in their very tops. I waded in ponds of very 
dirty water and in creeks clear as crystal, till 
my feet were soaked, even parboiled ; yet the 
niguas would bore into them. More than 
once too they have penetrated my fingers, and 
I will not suffer the imputation that these 
were habitually unclean, which would be the 
inference from the confession that jiggers en- 
tered them, if it were a fact that uncleanli- 
ness is favorable to their entrance. But the 
truth is that their entrance is due to their own 
instinct alone—their continuance there to ne- 
glect. It may be that they take more to some 
persons than to others, as vermin generally 
are said to do; though this, again, is attri- 
buted to uncleanliness in the parties so affect- 
ed. At all events it seems certain that some 
persons are less sensitive to these pests, or 
that they are less or not at all attacked by 
them. Some persons say that fleas do not get 
uponthem. They may be of the hard-skinned 
sort. 

The male “ nigua” looks like a small flea, 
but does not jump, only runs.. These may be 
often seen in places much frequented by swine 
particularly, and in the mills for hulling cof- 
fee, much like the old-fashioned cider mills, 
the area of which is dry and trodden to dust 
by the oxen which draw the wheel. I have 
seen them also where a pet deer was accus- 
tomed to lie. 

The female is rarely seen till felt. It is she 
alone that penetrates the skin. The male 
causes noannoyance. After traversing woods 
frequented by swine I have often had to ex- 
tract some of the females on the following 
day, if I discovered their presence, which was 
not always the case. She enters the skin, 
vertically, just her own length. The tip of 
the abdomen is always visible even with the 
surface. Thus respiration is carried on, I 
suppose. The sensation is a dul litching; and 
if the person is much occupied ‘the entrance 
is very likely to be effected unperceived ; at 
least, it was often soin my own case. Then 
a day or two may, perhaps, elapse before any 
considerable annoyance is felt. This consists 
of a tenderness about where the insect is, 
with an itching there or thereabouts. The 


nigua may be in the great toe, and you will 
erub or scratch the second or third ; or it may 
‘be in the bottom of the toe and the itching be 


‘felt at the root of the nail. This is one of the 
peculiarities of the irritation caused by this 
almost invisible pest. Another peculiar effect 
of the puncture, or lodgment of the nigua 


is, that, after it is completely extracted the 
\ irritation continues the same for a day or two 


thereafter, especially if the part be scratched 
or rubbed. If nowit be neglected very likely 
it may not be felt again till after several days, 
when a slight soreness ora tenderness is sure 


‘to be experienced. 


It is exceedingly rare that any ill-effect 
results from the extraction of a single nigua, 
or a few, unless the party should be peculiar- 
ly predisposed to disease. The reason why 
the negroes are so much troubled by them is 
their own neglect, stupidity, laziness, or the 
toughness ofthe skin, or all combined. Their 
feet frequently are in a most disgusting con- 
dition, and the extirpation of the animals is 
not unattended with danger of ulceration, 
sometimes resulting in lockjaw.—CHARLES 
Wricut.—American Naturalist. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Religion of Christ. 

We are often admonished of the great un- 
certainty of time, and of the necessity of a 
change of heart and the new birth unto 
righteousness. But do our ease-loving, and 
sin-gravitating hearts, duly grasp the im- 
mensity of the consequences involved herein, 


- so as to be turned from the wages of un- 


righteousness, and from any dependence upon 
our own unassisted efforts, to the religion of 
Christ Jesus in the heart? It is through 
submission and obedience to His Holy Spirit 
as a purging, purifying principle manifested 
there, that we only can become meet for that 
inheritance which those who have come out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb, are in the endless enjoyment of. 
While our Heavenly Father is ever merciful 
to the contrite, humble, repenting sinner, 
who feels his prodigal state, and is disposed 
to return to the Father’s house, may we at 
the same time solemnly remember that He 
is a God of Justice also, and that none but 
“the pure in heart;” those “having their 
Father’s name written in their foreheads ;” 
those “ which follow the lamb whithersoever 
he goeth ;” the “redeemed from the earth,” 
having presented “ their bodies a living sacri- 
fice acceptable to God through Jesus Christ,” 
can find either entrance or congeniality there. 
May we be duly awakened to the transient 
and unsatisfying nature of all earth’s joys, 
and as faithful stewards of the Lord’s talents, 
so ponder tke paths of our feet, and so let our 
light shine, that, serving our generation ac- 
cording to the will of the Supreme, we may 
be gathered at last with the just of all gene- 
rations, in ascribing glory to the Lord God 
and the Lamb forever andever. The follow- 
ing selections, touching the subject alluded to, 
merit, and it is hoped will claim, an attentive 
erusal :— 

“The whole work of Christ’s religion is the 
formation of a new and heavenly creature, 
in the place of a corrupt and earthly child of 
the old Adam. It is not our business to in- 
quire how this is to be accomplished; but to 
leave ourselves in the hands of that great, 
Almighty Being, who alone can bring it to 
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pass, and who effects it by ways of His own, 
with which we have no other concern than 
obedience. Itis, in truth, a common grievous 
mistake, to suppose we are likely to choose 
wisely in taking our way in religion, or fol- 
lowing the bent. of our wishes in seemingly 
good things. There is nearly as much dan- 
ger of our doing what is wrong, by failing to 
do what is right in this matter, as in any 
other in which we may happen to be engaged. 
And very certain we may be that we are not 
fulfilling our stewardship as God would have 
of us, if we are not frequently reminded 
that there is-a cross to be taken up; and that, 
not merely by reading so in the letter of Scrip- 
ture, but by feeling the sacrifice it requires of 
our contrary will and wishes; for, assuredly, 
there is no serving God without these living 
sacrifices; and hence the exhortation of the 
Apostle, ‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.’ (Rom. 
xii. 1.) Our heavenly Father demands these 
free-will offerings; He makes way for them; 
He plunges us into occasions for yielding up 
the stiffmecked will of the flesh to the keen 
slaughter of that Holy Spirit which is ‘ quick 
and powerful, and sharper than a two-edged 
sword:’ He knows our imminent danger in 
this world of snares and temptations; for He 
knows what we do not know, (since none can 
know except the Lord,) the depths of iniquity 
which dwell in the desperately wicked and 
deceitful heart of fallen man! (Jer. xvii. 9, 10.) 
And therefore it is not only possible, but most 
likely, that we shall be living to as little pur- 
pose as he who hid his Lord’s money in the 
earth, let us be outwardly as busy as we may 
in good words and works, if we are not un- 
dergoing more or less of the crucifying power 
which accompanies the things, be they few 
or many, that we are required to do, against 
our own will.” 


Butter Chemically Considered. 

An extended article on this subject, by 
James A. Whitney, in the agricultural depart- 
ment of the New York Tribune, contains so 
much information conveyed in a clear and in- 
teresting manner, that the following extracts 
from it are offered for insertion in “The 
Hriend :)’— 

“ Good butter is one of the products of high 
civilization. Half civilized nations have used 
it only as a luxury, and savage tribes cannot 
make it at all. It has become one of the 
most important among agricultural products, 
and an essential adjunct of nutritious food for 
all classes in enlightened countries. Like 
other articles thus in general use it is a sub- 
ject of interest in many ways; from a scien- 
tific stand-point—for the manufacture of but- 
ter is directly dependent not only upon chemi- 
cal reaction, but upon those physiological 
principles that control the health of the ani- 
mals from whose secretions it is primarily de- 
rived; in its connection with mechanics—for 
the separation of the butter globules from the 
surrounding fluid is accomplished by mechani- 
cal means; and more than all as concerns the 
agriculturist in its commercial aspects, for by 
the profits of its sale farms are bought and 
barns and dwellings built upon them. The 
bearings of chemical knowledge upon the 
processes of butter-making, of mechanical 
appliances upon its operations, and of the 
customs and practices of butter-makers and 
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dealers with regard tothe value of the article, 
is the subject matter of the present paper. 
“No dairyman need be told that the source 
of all good butter lies in good milk, and this 
carries us still further back to the herbage of 
green pastures and the water of shaded 
streams. For the purposes of the dairy the 
cow may be considered simply as a machine 
for transmuting succulent forage into milk. 
It is plain that the quantity and quality of 
the milk must be in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of the materials from which it is 
derived. Hence, when feed is fiush, so that 
cows may fill themselves quickly and have 
time to chew the cud thoroughly, when shade 
is abundant so that they may lie at rest in 
the heat of the day while the secretions are 
going on; when water is plenty, that they 
may not become fevered with thirst; when 
salt is given at due intervals that the soda of 
the bones and the saline matter of the milk 
may be supplied, and when they are taught 
to come of their own accord to the milking 
place instead of being stoned from a back lot 
by boys or chased by a cur, the process of 
transforming the food into milk will go on 
with speed and regularity as do all of Na- 
ture’s operations when her laws are respected. 
But neglect of these and similar essentials 
will make the dairyman’s profits small. Scant 
pastures will cause shrunken udders, while 
continual exposure to the hot sun, or insuffi- 
ciency of water, or non-supply of salt, or fright 
and exertion as from being dogged or clubbed, 
will each and all tend to fever and an impair- 
ed condition of the health of the animal, and 
re-act at once upon the quality of the milk. 
The same results occur from the browsing of 
tansy and other weeds which, when pastures 
are short, are sometimes eaten by cows, al- 
though at other times they will not touch 
them; from the drinking of stagnant water, 
which in the Autumn has been known to pro- 
duce the still more serious evil of abortion, 
and also from the injudicious use of certain 
kinds of food, as for instance, turnips. The 
bad taste of these last, it is said, may be 
avoided by liberal salting, but it is doubtful 
if it has ever been wholly overcome by this 
means. The better way is to cook vegetables, 
which, when fed raw, communicate a bad 
taste to the milk. During those months when 
the pastures are more or less scorched by the 
sun, and their grass loses its succulent quali- 
ties, unless other fields covered with thrifty 
clover have been provided for grazing, it is of 
course necessary to resort to feeding with 
green corn fodder and the like; this from its 
nature most closely resembling grass. Later, 
when vegetation of this kind is nipped with 
frosts, sweet roots like the sugar beet or 
mangel wurtzel are the most available, always 
excepting that cheapest and best for Autumn 
feeding, the pumpkin, which makes the milk 
rich and the butter yellow, but the seeds of 
which should always be removed before feed- 
ing, as their peculiar medicinal effect is not 
required by healthy animals. These truisms, 
known to every farmer, but too often disre- 
garded in more than one respect, indicate the 
first principles of successful butter making. 
“Good milk is the essential prerequisite of 
good butter, and to secure this the milk ma- 
chine must be kept in the best working order. 
There is a scriptural injunction against muz- 
zling the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. A parity of reasoning will apply 
the same doctrine to the female of the bovine 
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race, and probably no one is more amply re- 
warded for being ‘merciful to his beast’ than 
the dairyman whose pastures are tenanted by 
well-fed, well-watered, well tended, and con- 
tented cows. 

“ Milking machines must, upon the whole, 
be classed with the self-binder for harvesters, 
and the self-loaders for hay-riggings, as things 
not yet fully wrought out to meet the rigid 
requirements of ordinary farm experience. 
In falling back from the contemplation of in- 
genious milking machinery to that of the 
good old way, it may be well for the milker 
to reprobate one or two hobbies semi-occa- 
sionally put in practice, as, for instance, the 
wetting of the teata with milk, which forms 
a greasy varnish upon them, that, to say the 
least, does no good whatever, and the prac- 
tice of keeping the ‘strippings’ back to mingle 
with the cream, under the mistaken notion 
that the increase in the quantity of butter 
will pay for the trouble of doing it. 

“Fresh mill has been frequently analyzed 
by chemists, with somewhat varying results, 
due, it may be presumed, to differences in the 
feeding and general thrift of the animals. 
Thus, the proportion of casein or cheesy mat- 
ter, is from 31-5 to 43 per cent.; of butter, 
from 34 to 41-10 per cent.; of milk sugar, or 
lactine, 42 to 5 1-10 per cent.; of saline matter, 
from 1-5th to 3-5ths of one per cent., and of 
water about 87 per cent. Hach one of these 
constituents plays an important part in the 
chemical changes that take place in the milk 
preliminary to and during the formation of 
the butter. The analysis of milk to deter- 
mine therelative proportions of its constituent 
parts is a comparatively simple matter to the 
chemist, and, being capable of more lucid ex- 
planation than many other processes of a 
similar nature, a brief sketch of a good method 
may not be without interest to those who like 
to understand something of the means by 
which the facts of practical science are ascer- 
tained. The portion of milk to be analyzed 
is carefully weighed, after which a few drops 
of acetic acid—the same as the acid of vine- 
gar—is added to it. This will cause coagula- 
tion, and the vessel containing the milk should 
then be set in another vessel filled with boil- 
ing water, and kept hot until all the liquid in 
the inner or milk-holding vessel is evaporated. 
If we now weigh the dry residuum of the 
milk, and subtract the weight from that of 
the original quantity, we obtain the weight 
of water contained therein. The solid mags, 
or residuum, is then taken and digested for a 
length of time in ether, which dissolves out 
the butter. The ethereal solution is heated 
to its boiling point, is filtered through porous 
paper, and evaporated to dryness, thus leav- 
ing the butter as a residue, which may then 
be weighed. The butter will of course have 
its peculiar color, which will be found some- 
times darker, sometimes lighter, according to 
the food on which the animal has fed. 

“ Butter, which is a fatty substance, con- 
taining no nitrogen, exists in milk in the form 
of minute globules, which are not opaque, as 
might be supposed, but transparent. Hach 
globule is surrounded by a thin covering or 
skin believed to consist of casein, and, instead 
of being of spherical form, the globules are 
lens-shaped. This gives them the property 
of dispersing light in all directions, and, as 
they exist in immense numbers, this disper- 
sion of rays communicates a white color to 
the milk. Some cows give blue and others 


an unusually yellow milk. This arises in each 
case from an unnatural cause; according to 
some investigators, from the presence of mi- 
croscopic vegetation that draws its sustenance 
from the milk as ordinary plants do theirs 
from the soil. Others assert that the abnor- 
mal tints are due to animalcules, and have 
given them hard Latin names, that found in 
the blue milk being termed vibrio cyanogenus, 
and that in the yellow vibrio xanthogenus. As 
to the casein we have seen that a portion of it 
is probably comprised in the coverings of the 
butter globules, the greater part of it, how- 
ever, exists in the solution in combination 
with the soda, the province of this alkaline 
salt being to thus hold the casein in the proper 
condition. The milk-sugar is simply dissoly- 
ed in the liquid, it is not very sweet compared 
with ordinary sugar, although it gives the 
sweetness peculiar to fresh milk. Its great 
characteristic is the facility with which it is 
converted into lactic acid, which serves a 
most important part in the production of but- 
ter, as will presently be seen. This transfor- 
mation of the milk sugar is excited by the 
incipient decomposition of the casein. 

“ When milk is set away at ordinary tem- 
peratures the butter globules, being the light- 
est, rise to the top, and thus aggregated 
constitute the cream, At from 55° to 59° the 
milk is more limpid than when at a lower 
temperature, and the cream rises more readily. 
If made warmer than 59° the incipient de- 
composition of the free casein is unduly has- 
tened; this causes premature conversion of 
the sugar into lactic acid. The acid neutralizes 
the soda that holds in combination the bulk 
of the casein and causes the latter to coagu- 
late, as is seen in sour or lobbered milk, and 
this thickening of the milk prevents the 
further rising of the cream. The best results 
are said to be attained when the milk has a 
depth of from one and a half to two inches in 
the pans. Zinc pans possess the curious pro- 
perty of retarding the souring of the milk 
from four to five hours as compared with 
that kept in tin or wooden vessels. In the 
absence of definite knowledge upon the mat- 
ter the reason of this may be inferred to be 
that the lactic acid first formed is neutralized 
by combination with basic oxyd on the sur- 
face of the metal. The use of zine for this 
purpose is, however, highly reprehensible, be- 
cause the“salts of the zinc are poisonous in a 
high degree, and cases have been known 
where persons who have used butter made 
from milk kept in zine vessels have suffered 
severe and nauseating attacks from this cause. 
Glass and tin, which are practically incorro- 
sive, and wood, when kept perfectly clean, 
are the best materials for vessels in which 
milk or cream is to be held. 

(To be continued.) 


Habits of Harthworms.—Last spring (and 
this) I was led to watch the common earth- 
worms in my garden, and on the plot of grass 
saw their manner of feeding. I was within 
ten inches of their bodies. I saw one pre- 
pare to feed on a young clover leaf from a 
clover stock ; he kept his tail secured to the 
hole (as a base line) in the ground, by which 
he retreated quicker than the eye could fol- 
low him. Finding all quiet he came again. 
Within a few inches of my eye the pointed 
head of the worm changed, and the end was 
cut off square. I then saw it was a mouth. 
He approached the leaf, and then by a strong 


and rapid muscular action of the rings of the — 
whole body drew the leaf and one inch of the 
tender stock into his mouth, and then by a 
violent muscular action drew the whole stock 
of young and tender clover towards him, and 
when all the substance was sucked out he let 
the plant go and it (the stock) flew back to 
its former place. The leaf and stem were 
entire, but looked as though it had been 
boiled. I then laid a small piece of cold mut- 
ton down, and he appeared to feast both on 
the fat and lean, dragging them after him, as 
his powers of suction could not act as well 
as if they had been held like the clover leafi— 
R. P. Knraut, Philadelphia —Amer. Nat. 
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Amid the various schemes and systems pro- 
pounded in the present day, for inciting and 
advancing human culture, both by those who 
treat it mercly as a philosophical problem for 
determining the best mode of training the 
faculties, so as to act with the greatest vigor 
and harmony in all that relates to this world, 
and others who profess to aim at elaborating 
education, so as to embrace within its range, 
the double interests of man’s present and his 
future existence, there appears to us to be a 
strong temptation, perhaps we may say, a 
prevalent disposition to attach inordinate im- 
portance to the possession of knowledge in 
the various branches of literature and science, 
and to speak of it as the great agent in chris- 
tian civilization, as well as in the intellectual 
conquests and material improvements of man. 
In this as in other things, there is a manifest 
tendency to mistake instruments for causes, 
and for man, in his self-esteem, to glorify the 
work of his own hands. 

How often do we find those who have much 
to say about the progressiveness of society, 
speaking of the triumphs of mind in philo- 
sophical discovery, and in the application of 
the laws of matter, exemplified in different 
branches of science and art, as though they 
were evidences of man’s perfectibility, and of 
his intellectual powers being adequate, when 
properly developed and trained, to give him 
all the knowledge he requires of whatever 
pertains to his highest interests, or is con- 
nected with the chief end of his existence. 

The pride of mental culture and conscious 
intellectual force in some, and the strong de- 
sire in others to extol or enforce the value of 
extended and many sided education, often be- 
tray into the oversight or disregard of the 
fact, that there are subjects inseparably inter- 
woven with man’s primary interests, and on 
which rests his eternal salvation, a true know- 
ledge of which is not within the range of mere 
mental culture; to grasp and understand 
which, has ever baffled men of the strongest 
intellect, the. profoundest thought, and the 
keenest wit, unless enlightened and assisted 
by a wisdom far superior to any thing they 
could command of themselves. 

The knowledge and the means by which 
the unregenerate soul—whether of the uncul- 
tivated or of the most highly educated—is 
brought out of the darkness of sin, and ignor- 
ance of divine things, in which it gropes while 
in its natural state, are widely different from 
those by which the mental powers are de- 
veloped, sharpened and increased. Grace and 
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sruth came, and still come by Jesus Christ 
alone, and this divine Grace, when and as He 
‘confers it, is the only means by which a true 
‘knowledge of ourselves, of the only true God 
land Him whom He hath sent, and of the 
‘things which belong unto salvation can be 
‘obtained, and maan be enlightened and brought 
into the image of Him who created him. 
Even those who we have reason to believe 
‘admit the correctness of the declaration that 
“Man by wisdom knoweth not God,” not un- 
‘frequently speak or write as though it was a 
‘clearly demonstrated proposition that learn- 
‘ing is an instrumentality for giving an efficient 
‘knowledge of the truths of the gospel, in the 
‘same way as it enables the mind to compre- 
thend the laws of matter, or to understand 
ithe revelations of astronomy ; ignoring the 
unchangeable assertion made by the inspired 
vapostle, that “ The natural man receiveth not 
‘the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” This extravagant mode of expression 
is to be regretted, not only because it is propa- 
gating serious error, but also because it leads 
many good people, who see the fallacy of the 
‘claim, to suspect that high intellectual culti- 
vation is almost necessarily connected with 
‘practical unbelief, and that what is called a 
liberal education is to be avoided, lest the 
knowledge acquired will “puff up” its pos- 
‘sessor, and betray into a fatal dependence 
upon what the mind finds itself capable to 
achieve. 
As an example of the unguarded language 
used in speaking about learning to which we 
here allude, we think the following is in point. 
It is taken from an address recently delivered 
| to the graduating class at Haverford: 
“Geometry conveying you over the sub- 
‘lime fields of Analytical Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Conic Sections, the Calculus, Ana- 
lytical Mechanics, and Astronomical Calcula- 
tions, has afforded you exercise in the trans- 


lation of abstract powers which are, into ex-| 


pressions or symbols, modifying these signs 
according to the laws of truth, and translating 
them back to their proper realities, so de- 
- veloping clearness of view on the relation be- 
tween representation and fact, type and anti- 
type, the concrete and the abstract — still 
‘better if it make more comprehensible to you, the 
-demand of the human constitution, not only 
for the Word declaratory* of the I AM,+ but 
for the Word itself as made flesh,} the con- 
crete image of the Invisible ;§ the fullness of 
the Godhead dwelling bodily ;|| and lead you 
to place the concrete Word and the invisible 
I AM in their true equation.” 4 : 
_ This sounds so much like the verbiage in 
which we often see the rhapsodies of the 
_transcendentalists set forth, that one would 
hardly expect any distinct acknowledgment 
_ of necessity for aid from the Holy Spirit in ob- 
taining a knowledge of divine things, to fol- 
low it, which however, we are glad to say, is 
the case. But to us, neither the painful sense 
which the language conveys of representing 
the awful mystery of the incarnation of the 
invisible God, in the Word made fiesh, or the 
demand for that incarnation by the human 
constitution, as being brought more within 
‘the grasp of the puny powers of man, and 
made more comprehensible by his natural 


re 
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understanding, through the knowledge ob- 
tained of mathematics and astronomical cal- 
culations, or the mode of thinking acquired in 
studying them, nor yet the danger of such 
teaching, is removed by the subsequent refer- 
ence to seeking the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
We cannot be too careful—and on Friends it 
is a duty of peculiar importance—to hold up 
the truth contained in the Apostle’s declara- 
tion, already quoted, and that nothing which 
man possesses of himself, nor anything which 
be can acquire by the culture of his mind, can 
give him the true knowledge of divine things; 
that he cannot even truly call Jesus Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost. 

We are altogether favorable to extended 
education, and have less fear of trainmg and 
invigorating to their fullest capacity the in- 
tellectual faculties which have been bestowed, 
on us by our beneficent Creator, than we 
have of leaving them to expend whatever of 
intrinsic power they may possess, in the blind- 
ness of ignorance, or the shortsightedness of 
a stunted education. But in all our efforts to 
promote the growth and expansion of the 
mind, by introducing it into the higher walks 
of literature and science, by deepening its in- 
telligence and giving it a sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with the wide range of human 
study, care should be taken to imbue it in 
equal steps, with a knowledge that the mys- 
teries of Christ’s kingdom, and the things 
which belong to the soul’s peace, are hid from 
those who are wise and prudent in their own 
eyes, and revealed only to babes, born of the 
incorruptible seed and word of God. 

Ignorance is the soil in which error, super- 
stition and bigotry naturally take the deepest 
root, and bear the most fruit. By taking ad- 
vantage of this “men of corrupt minds repro- 
bate concerning the truth,” but of superior 
intelligence and knowledge, have been en- 
abled to introduce and build up their systems 
of spurious religion, to secure their own exal- 
tation and power, and thus retard the exten- 
sion of the Messiah’s kingdom. But if learn- 
ing has been thus prostituted to serve the god 
of this world, it has more often been employ- 
ed as the handmaid of true religion, enlisting 
its varied powers in defence and in the pro- 
mulgation of truth, and by the light it has 
shed on biblical literature and on the history 
of christianity, dispelling the falsehoeds and 
doubts with which skeptics and self-secking 
professors have striven to overwhelm or ob- 
seure it. 

The value of learning in investigating the 
secrets of nature, ascertaining her laws and 
applying her forces, is ungrudgingly recog- 
nized by all; and we see no reason why, be- 
cause some learned men have “made ship 
wreck of faith and a good conscience,” by too 
great devotion to their pursuits, too much re- 
liance- on their own power, or by misappre- 
hending the source of religious attainment, 
we should give place to fears and doubts re- 
specting the propriety, under proper circum- 
stances, of carrying the culture of the faculties 
with which the Almighty has ennobled our 
nature, to whatever degree we may be able 
to attain, provided we do not allow it to in- 
terfere with the performance of our bigher 
duty to Him and to our own souls. Certainly 
if we look around on those whose way of life 
we know something of, we cannot fail to see 
that those whose faculties have been left, as 
it were, to stagnate, or whose school educa- 
tion has not; been carried far enough to store 


the mind with facts for intelligent thought, 
and train it to clear reflection and harmonious 
action, give no evidence by the topics and 
range of their conversation, or by their daily 
pursuits, that ignorance is favorable to taking 
up the yoke of Christ, or being redeemed from 
the love of the world. 

We cannot say that the thoughts and con- 
templations of such are more likely to be re- 
ligious and ennobling, their feelings more sus- 
ceptible to good, their sympathies more lively, 
or they less exclusively absorbed with the 
few mundane things which occupy their at- 
tention, than is the case with others whose 
minds are richly stored with knowledge, and 
their power of thought highly cultivated. 

But the birth and growth of the christian’s 
life springs from that measure or manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit which is given to every 
man—ignorant or learned—to profit withal; 
and are governed by the same law, independ- 
ent of greater or less intellectual acquirement. 
Practical knowledge of divine things is real- 
ized only through the revelations and opera- 
tions of this divine gift, and the knowledge 
thus obtained is life eternal. Thus the igno- 
rant. and unlearned may be strong men in 
Christ, and wise in the mysteries of his king- 
dom, while the scholar or the proficient in 
physical science, may be a fool, saying in his 
heart there is no God; but it is bowing to the 
divine willin the former, and refusing to sub- 
mit thereto by the latter, that makes the 
wide difference, and the condition may be re- 
versed. 

In reference to this we may quote the lan- 
guage of Job, “ Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
and where is the place of understanding? * 

* God understandeth the way thereof, and 
He knoweth the place thereof. For He 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth 
under the whole heaven ; to make the weight 
for the winds; and He weigheth the waters 
by measure. When He made a decree for 
the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder; then did He see it and declare it, 
He prepared it, yea and searched it out. And 
unto man He said, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil 
is understanding.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—A meeting of those favorable to amnesty 
to the Fenian prisoners wa3 held at Limerick on the 7th 
inst., and over twenty-five thousand persons were pre- 
sent. A series of resolutions were adopted, among them 
one asserting that the farmers of Ireland will not ac- 
cept any tenant-right bill until the political prisoners 
are liberated. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Bishop of 
Exeter have resigned. 

Dispatches have been received by the War Depart- 
ment from Adelaide, Australia, to 8th mo. 12th. The 
rebellion throughout New Zealand was increasing, and 
there was much alarm among the people. The London 
Morning Post says, the Pope is about to make great 
efforts to convert the negroes of America. Two bun- 
dred of them are studying for the priesthood. 

The French Emperor’s health has improved, and it is 
probable that the Empress will undertake her journey 
to the East in a short time. A fearful hurricane has 
swept over the north of France, cansing much damage 
to crops and other property. The proposed reforms in 
the government, which have been promulgated in the 
name of the emperor, provide among other things that : 

The Emperor and Corps Legislatif have the privilege 
of initiating laws. 

The ministers are’ dependent on the Emperor, delib- 
erate under bis presidency, and are responsible, but 
cannot be impeached except by the Senate. 

Ministers. may be members of either Chamber, and 


have free access to and the right to speak in both. 
The sittings of the Senate are open to the public, but 
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on the demand of five members the Senate may go into 
secret session. 

The Senate after pointing out modifications in a bill, 
may send it back for further consideration to the Corps 
Legislatif, and the Senate may, in any case, oppose the 
promulgation of a bill; and in such case the bill cannot 
be presented to the Corps Legislatif again duriog the 
same sess:on. 

The Corps Legislatif elects its own officers, and at the 
opening of each session the Senate and the Corps Legis- 
latif make their own internal regulations. 

Budgets are presented and voted by chapters and 
articles. 

All modifications in customs or postal tariffs made 
through treaties with foreign nations require law to 
make them binding. 

A rumor that the Spanish regency under Serrano will 
be extended, is gaining ground. All parties in Spain 
favor the proposition. The Spanish journals urge that 
large reinforcements should be promptly sent to Cuba. 
The Carlist disorders have been quelled, and the coun- 
try is tranquil. The Regent has issued a decree order- 
ing that a circular, expressing the tbanks of tbe govern- 
ment, be sent to those bishops who have complied with 
his late decree against the disloyalty of the clergy. He 
directs that the replies mide by some of the other 
bishops be considered in the Council of State, view 
being had to the institution of criminal proceedings. 
Ten of the recusant bishops are ordered to appear be- 
fore the supreme tribunal. 

The frontier question between Turkey and Persia is 
satisfactorily arranged. Formal ratifications will be 
exchanged by the two governments as soon as possible. 

The harvest throughout Russia is almost completed. 
In the south the crops are generally good, but in some 
of the nortbern provinces the yield will not be more 
than half the average. 

At the next sessiou of the Prussian Diet, the Liberal 
party will introduce a proposition for ministerial re- 
sponsibility. 

Dispatches from Alexandria report the cotton crop in 
the interior of Egypt as excellent in quantity and 
quality. 

The Swiss Federal Council has declined to take part 
in the joint action propose] by Prince Hohenloke, Ba- 
yarian Prime Minister, with regard to the Ecumenical 
Council. Recruiting for the army of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, bas been forbi iden in Switzerland. 

The Belgian government declines to join Bavaria in 
carrying out Prince Hohenloke’s policy respecting the 
Ecumenical Council. The government has also decided 
to send no delegates to the Council. 

A Lisbon dispatch states that the Republicans are 
extending their influence in Portugal, and their organi- 
zations are increasing in number. 

The Cuban insurgents are reported to have been suc- 
cessful in two recent encounters with tbe Spanish 
troops, but the general position remains without chang>. 

London 9th mo. 13th.—Consols, 927. U.S. six per 
cents, 833. Liverpool—Cotton, 12% a 123d. Bread- 
stuffs firmer. 

Unirep Srates.—Senator Fessenden, of Maine, died 
at Portland on the 8th inst., aged 63 years. He was 
considered an able debater, and was long an influential 
member of the United States Senate. Soon after the 
decease of Senator Fessenden, information was received 
of the death of John Bell, of Tennessee, who was also 
once prominent in the councils of the nation. He was 
a Senator of Tennessee when only twenty years of age, 
and entered Congress when he was thirty-one, as a 
member of the House of Representatives. After long 
service in the House he was elected to the Senate, in 


which he remained many years, retiring in 1859. He 
was 72 vears of age. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 281. Of cholera 


infantum, 24; marasmus, 12; consumption, 33; old 
age, 10. 

Mining Tragedy.—On the 7th inst., the workmen in 
the Avondale coal mine, near Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
met with a sudden and awful death by suffocation. 
This mine, like many others in that region, had buta 
single opening, and was ventilated by a furnace at the 
bottom of the shaft. It is supposed that the dry wood- 
work was in some way ignited by the furnace fire, and 
being fanned by the strong current of ventilating air, 
gradually grew into a flame, and burning fiercely up 
the shaft, soon communicated to the breaker overhead, 
and the engine houses. The escape of the miners, and 
’ the access of fresh air, were completely cut off by the 
fire, and after it was extinguished it was found that 
none were living. On the 9th inst. one hundred and 
eight bodies were removed from the mine, being all that 
could be found. 

Destructive Gale.—On the evening of the 8th inst., a 


violent south-east storm caused much damage along 
the entire coast of New England. Many large buildings 
were blown down or unroofed, and vessels blown ashore 
or wrecked. The damage in Boston and vicinity is es- 
timated at more than a million of dollars. In Rhode 
Island also, the destruction was great. A number of 
lives were lost at sea and ashore. 

Miscellaneous.—The election in Vermont on the 7th 
inst., was attended with very little excitement, and the 
vote was small. The Republican majorities were gen- 
erally very large. The State Senate will be unani- 
mously Republican. 

A Mempbis dispatch of the 11th says: Cotton picking 
has fully begun, but it is feared a large portion of the 
crop will be lost through the inability of the planters 
to obtain hands. In some localities they are offering 
$3 per diy and cannot obtain them at that price. 

The health officer of St. Louis has obtained from the 
health officers of Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati, re- 
ports of the population of those cities, and their mor- 
tality for the first six months of the present year. From 
these reports the following facts are derived; Boston 
reports a population of 240,000; deaths, 2671. Cincin- 
nati, a population of 230,000 ; deaths, 2296. St. Louis, 
a population of 240,000; deaths, 2186. Chicago, a 
population of 250,000; deaths, 2254. Every 89th per- 
son has died during these six months in Boston; every 
104th person in Cincinnati; every 111th person in 
Chicago ; every 110th person in St. Lonis. 

The State election in Maine on the 13th inst., passed 
off very quietly, but little interest being felt. The vote 
was small. The Republicans elect the Governor and a 
majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

General Sherman has been appointed Secretary of 
War, but it is generally understood that he will be re- 
lieved from the duty when Congress meets. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1353. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1214; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 120; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 1104. Superfine State flour, $6 a 
$6.25; extra State, $6.45 a $6.75; shipping Ohio, $6.50 
a $6.70; St. Louis flour, $7.70 a $9.75 ; southern, $6.70 
a $10.75. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.58; mixed 
spring, $1.44 a $1.56; amber western, $1.58 $1.60; 
white Michigan, $1.65; California, $1.72. Western oats, 
67a 70 cts. Rye, $1.15. Western mixed corn, $1.12 
a $1.14; yellow, $1.16; white, $1.17 a $1.18. Cuba 
sugar, 11% a 13} cts‘; hard refined, 16} a 16% cts. 
Middling uplands cotton, 33} cts.; ordinary, 29 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $5.50 a $5.75; north- 
western extra, $6.50 a $7.75; family and fancy brands, 
$8 a $10. Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.51. Rye, $1.15. 
Yellow corn, $1.20 a $1.21; western mixed, $1.15 a 
$1.16. New oats, 58 a 62 cts.; old western, 63 a 65 cts. 
Hams, 18} a 19 cts. Lard, 19} cts. Clover-seed, $8 
a $9. Timothy, $4.50 a $5. The arrivals.and sales of 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 
2350 head. Extra cattle sold at 84 a 9 cts.; fair to 
good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 5 a Ghets. per lb. gross. 
Sbeep were dull and lower, sales of 12,000 at 4 a 53 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $13 a $13.75 for still 
fed, and $14 a $14.50 per 100 Ibs. net for corn fed. 
Baltimore.—Red wheat, $1.55 a $1.70. White corn, 
$1.28. ats, 60 a 63 cts. Hams, 24 a 25 cts. Lard, 
183. 203 cts. Cincinnati—Red wheat, $1.23 a $1.28. 
Corn, 96 a 98 cts. Oats, 53 a 56 cts. Chicago.—Spring 
extra flour, $5.62 a $7. No. 1 wheat, $1.28; No. 2, 
$1.24. No. 2 corn, 81 cts. No. 2 oats, 44 cts. No.1 


rye, 88 cts. St. Lowis—Red fall wheat, $1.10 a $1.17; 
choice, $1.25 a $1.35. Mixed corn, 80 cts. Oats, 45 a 
46 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from 
Jos. Hall, Agt., Io., for John Thomas, Isaac Walker, 
Thos. Heald, Israel Heald, Abraham Cowgill, and Sarah 
A. Atkinson, $2 each, vol. 43, for Sam’l Fawcett, $2, to 
No. 36, vol. 42, and for Aaron Roberts, $4.50, vols. 42 
and 43; from Asa Garretson, Agt., O., $2, vol. 43, and 
for Sam’! Walton, Asenath Crew, Edmund Bailey, Aaron 
Frame, Jesse Bailey, Jr., John Thomasson, Barclay 
Smith, Jesse K. Livezey, John Bundy, Elisha Doudna, 
Robt. Plummer, Rachel Green, Jos. W. Doudna, Sarah 
Buody, Catharine Wilson, Ephraim Williams, M. D., 
Geo. Tatum, Jr., Dempsey Bundy, and Armella Garret- 
son, $2 each, vol. 43, for Benjamin Hoyle, $2, to No. 
27, vol. 43, for Mary Bailey, $2, to No. 47, vol. 43, 
for Francis Davis, $2, to No. 33, vol. 44, and for Jos. 
Doudna, $2, to No. 32, vol. 43; from Lucinda Lake, 
N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Alex. L. McGrew, Io., $2, vol. 
43, and for Simon P. McGrew, and Nancy L. Thompson, 
$2 each, vol. 43; from Jos. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 43, and 
for Lucy Cope, $2, vol. 43 ; from Henry Knowles, Agt., 
N.Y., for Benj. Boss, Benj. R. Knowles, Alonzo Knowles, 


Chester A. Weaver, Milton Smith, and Jos. Collins, $2 


each, vol. 43; from Job Windle, Ill., $2, vol. 43, and for 
Isaac E. Windle, Ind., $2, vol. 43; from Royal Wood- 
ward, N. Y., $2, vol. 43; from Wa. Picket, Agt., 0., $2, 
vol. 43, and for Sam’! King, David Ball, and Mary Wilson, 
$2 each, vol. 43, and for Thos. D. Yocum, $2, to No. 19, 
vol. 44; from Benjamin Bowerman, Mich, $2, vol. 43; 
from George D. Smith, 0., $2, vol. 43, and for Jemima 
Edwards, $2,vol. 43; from Jos. Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol. 43; 
from Jordan Ballard, O., $2, vol. 43; from Sam’l Pan- 
coist, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Alfred King, Agt, N. Y,, 
for Matilda Armistead, England, through Sirah Armis- 
tead, $3.06, vol. 43, and Postage ; from John Buerger, 
Md., $2, to No. 18, vol. 44; from Owen Evans, Pa., $2, 
vol. 43, and for Beulah O. Thomp-on, $2, vol. 43; from 
Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Isaac Huestis, M. D., 
Agt., O.; $2, vol. 43, and for Jesse Hiatt, Jas. Edgerton, 
Ira Patterson, Elijah Fawcett, Henry Crew, Amy Jobn, 
Ann Smith, and Martha Bye, $2 each, vol. 43, and for 
Burwell Peebles, $1, to No. 52, vol. 43; from Joshua 
Taylor, Mich., per Anna T. Hancock, $2, vol. 43; from 
Wm. P. Townsend, Agt., Pa., for Phineas Pratt, Caleb 
S. Cope, S. Emlen Sharpless, Joshua T. Ballinger, 
Jonathan Tomlinson, Richard J. Thatcher, and Geo. B. 
Mellor, $2 each, vol. 43; from Josiah Wistar, N. J., $2, 
vol. 43; from Elizabeth Burton, Del., $2, vol. 43 ; from 
R. H. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Geo. Gilbert, Agt., 
Pa., for S. M. Brinton and Jas. Mains, $2 each, vol. 43, 
and for Alex. Thompson, Io., $2, vol. 43; from John 
Little, England, per Ricbard Hall, 10 shillings, vol. 43; 
from Jehu L. Kite, Agt., O.,.for Lindsey Cobb, Juseph 
Painter, John H. Stanley, Thos. B. Woolman, Eliza A. 
Fogg, Jas. H. Crew, and Edwin Fogg, $2 each, vol. 43 ; 
frow Susanna Stanley, O., per. M. M. Morlan, Agt., $2, 
vol. 43; from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 43 ; from Hay- 
dock Garrigues, Pa., $2, vol. 43. 


For Freedmen in Distress.—Received from A. F. W., 
Phiiadelpbia, $1; from West Chester, Pa., $4; from 
R. H., T. W., and 8S. D., England, £7. 10s. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Under the care of Haddonfield Montbly Meeting of 

Friends, is now in session. 
Joun Boavue, Teacher. 

References: Charles Rhoads, 36 South Seventh street, 

and Edward Sharpless, 304 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Terms on application. 
Haddonfield, 9th mo. 10th, 1869. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathematical 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginning 
of the Wiuter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the men’s and women’s 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
. Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine street. 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 South Third street. 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine street. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce street, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Aaron Suarpuess, Superintendent, (ad- 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Epw’p 
Suarpuess, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Worruine- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun EH. Cartmr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. - 


